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expansion of federal authority in connection with the recent war also 
receive brief treatment. 

The concluding chapter on "Federalism and the future" sounds a 
note or two of warning. "Beneficent as the exercise of Federal power 
has been, and with the certainty that it will be increased rather than 
diminished, we must, nevertheless, admit that unless we deal with it 
along new lines, it is fraught with evil. Present conditions point to- 
ward an oligarchy wherein a few men will have supreme power, and 
the transition from an oligarchy to an autocracy is all too brief. The 
problem is to preserve our democracy even under a centralized, Fed- 
eralistic government. The first step is to curtail executive power" by 
depriving the president of the veto or by making it possible for congress 
to override a veto by a majority vote. The next step is to increase 
popular control over the executive branch of the government in a way 
similar to that provided by the parliamentary systems of England, 
France, and especially Canada. This parliamentary system can and 
should be approached through gradual stages, "without disrupting our 
Constitution," by more strongly emphasizing the principles of popular 
government. The writer, however, disclaims any desire to reduce the 
presidency to the perfunctory position of the French president, and 
admits that it is not feasible at this time to reproduce the English pre- 
miership. "We can, however, avoid the abuse and misuse of Federal 
power by government officials, which is not a distant menace, if the men 
appointed by the President to administer the great departments of gov- 
ernment are made directly and instantly responsible to the representa- 
tives of the people. . . . If in the past some such plan . . . had 
been in force, the history of sundry legislative and official actions would 
have been less open to criticism that has been the case." 

This little volume deserves wide reading by the general public, and 
teachers of courses in government will also find it well adapted for 
collateral class reading. 

P. Orman Eay 

History of suffrage in the United States. By Kirk Porter, Ph.D. (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago press, 1918. 260 p. $1.25 net) 
In his thesis Mr. Porter has traced the forces working from 1776 to 
the present time to bring about an extension of the franchise. The 
first two of the nine chapters are introductory, emphasizing the changes 
in the period immediately before and after the revolution. By the last 
decade of the eighteenth century the religious and moral qualifications 
of the colonial era had disappeared and the property qualifications had 
been modified by residence or taxpaying requirements. 
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Chapters three to nine inclusive consider the question of suffrage for 
foreigners, free negroes, and women. Between 1815 and 1830 the in- 
fluence of Jeffersonian democracy held property tests at bay. In the 
next decade the needs of the new west, the growth of cities, and the rise 
of an industrial class that owned no land added to the number of those 
who were opposed to the old restrictions. Dorr's rebellion in Rhode 
Island is characterized (p. 100) as "practically the last struggle that 
was necessary to break the hold of property qualifications for good." 
The tendency of the newer states to grant the franchise to immigrants 
and the opposition of older states to this policy is noted. The immi- 
grant was wanted in the west and wanted so badly that great induce- 
ments were held out to attract him. 

After the franchise had been demanded and secured by practically 
all the native white men in America, and many states seemed willing to 
grant it to aliens while they denied it to free negroes, the latest appli- 
cants for suffrage appeared — the women. The beginnings of the woman 
suffrage movement dates back to 1848 but the civil war diverted atten- 
tion from it before it was much more than well organized. An inter- 
esting table showing the essential qualifications for suffrage in 1860 is 
given on page 148. 

In chapters seven and eight, the ways in which the negro obtained 
the suffrage, the use he made of it, and how he lost it are carefully 
studied. 

Chapter nine shows how the arguments used for and against the 
exclusiveness of property holders, of natives, of educated white persons, 
have been adapted to the new question of woman suffrage. 

The book is not, nor does it claim to be, an exhaustive study of 
suffrage laws in any given time, or place, or period, but it may justly 
claim to be the first history of suffrage in the United States that traces 
in its broader aspect the development of the move toward universal 
suffrage. The debates in the various state conventions have been used 
to bring out the political ideals, arguments, theories, social conditions 
and economic circumstances that made the members of these various 
groups want the suffrage and think they had a right to it. 

There is not separate bibliography. The references to sources used are 
given in the footnotes. 

Elizabeth Crowther 



